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Norwegian Minke Whaling 


By GORDON C. PIKE 


HE SAME spirit of resourcefulness and adven- 

ture which guided Norwegian mariners in pio- 
neering and developing modern Antarctic whaling is 
shown in a less celebrated whaling enterprise which 
operates along the coast of Norway and its adjacent 
waters. The object of pursuit is the small ''minke'"' 
whale, (Balaenoptera acutorostrata) which has been 
hunted in Norwegian waters for several hundred 
years. 


In early times these whales were attacked by 
local fishermen armed with poison arrows in the 
narrow fjords along the west coast of Norway. Nets 
were strung across the fjord to prevent the whales 
from escaping to the sea. Later, the whales were 
dispatched using rifles. From this modest beginning 
the modern, well organized :'"'fishery", began to 
evolve in the 1920's with the adoption of harpoon 
guns mounted on small motor vessels, although in 
some parts of Norway the old method: of using nets 
and rifles persists. Formerly the whalers were pri- 
marily fishermen, but in recent years a well organ- 
ized minke whaling industry has developed. and the 
participants now rely upon whaling as their chief 
source of income, although they continue to take 
part in the winter herring fishery as well as the 
Lofoten cod fishery until about the end.of April. 


The vessels comprising the Norwegian minke 
whaling fleet are of the "'cutter'' type, about 40 to 
90 feet in length, most of them about 50 feet, as 
illustrated in the photograph. The wheel-house and 
cabin are located above the engine at the stern;the 
hatch and working deck space are located amid- 
ships. During the first years of minke whaling the 
whales were towed ashore and worked up ina suit- 
able place, but now nearly all whales are taken 
aboard the vessel on the whaling grounds. A line is 
attached to the tail and the whale is dragged aboard 


’ by running the line through a block mounted at the 


end of a six-foot beam which projects from the op- 
posite side of the vessel. The blubber is first re- 
moved, cut up into small pieces and piled on deck. 
The meat is then removed in chunks which are left 
on deck for a preliminary cooling before being iced 


down and stowed in the hold. The carcass, includ-— 


ing the head, flukes, flippers, bones and internal 
organs is returned to the sea. 


There are about 250-300 vessels in the pres- 
ent Norwegian minke whaling fleet, providing em- 
ployment for about 1,200 men. These vessels oper- 
ating along the Norwegian coast usually run into 
port every day or two. The meat and blubber are 
sold to licensed buyers. The meat is usually deep 
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frozen during storage and prior to shipment, but 
some is merely iced for sale on the local markets. 
Until just before the last war the vessels operated 
only in Norwegian waters but, especially in post 
war years, the range of operations has been ex- 
tended toinclude the waters along the coast of 
northern England, Scotland and Arctic waters as far 
afield as Spitzbergen and Iceland. Since 1947, small 
Norwegian whale catchers have been landing some 
meat at North Shields, England. Some of the ves- 
sels operating in these distant regions may stay out 
as long as two weeks from the time their first whale 
is caught. 


The great demand for whale meat during the ' 
war years, has not diminished greatly since the 
war's end: As a result of a ready market for the 
product the industry has continued to expand within 


Canada’s Minke Whales 


The appéarance of minke whales off the 
Newfoundland coast coincides with the inshore 
movement of capelin, which usually reaches its 
peak inJune. One whaling firm in Newfoundland 
records 153 minke whales processed at its 
shore station during the seasons 1947 to 1951, 
inclusive. The meatis sold as "Arctic Steak" 


or as mink and fox food. 


The relatively small number of records 
of-minke whales on the British Columbia coast 
is hardly atrue indication of the abundance of 
the species in this locality. A reliable report 
tells that these whales were common along the 
Pacific coast, especially in the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, during the last century. Although they 
are frequently seen by the whalers off the west 
coast of Vancouver Island they remain unmo- 
lested because of their small size and small oil 
yield. Except in high latitudes where minke 
whales concentrate tofeed, they are usually re- 
ported as solitary travellers, so their presence 
is probably overlooked by untrained observers. 
They are reported to be abundant off western 
Alaska during the summer months and have 
been recorded as far south as Monterey Bay, 
California. No doubt migrants pass along the 
British Columbia coast as they do along the 
Norwegian coast. It would be reasonable to 
suggest that these small whales, in addition to 
the common but unpopular killer whale in Brit- 
ish Columbia waters, might sustain a small 
fishery similar to that described for Norway. 


— 


the bounds imposed by government control and su- 
pervision. The numbers of boats have been delib- 
erately reduced by issuing licenses only to whalers 
of proven ability and for vessels with satisfactory 
equipment. Strict quality contnol of the product is 
maintained by government inspection. The price 
paid to the whaler forhis catch fluctuates with mar- 
ket conditions but, on the average, the blubber 
brings 30 fre per kilogram (2¢ per pound) and the 
meat approximately 1.50 kroner per kilogram (10¢ 
per pound). The price for the meat varies also, 
according to the quality. Meat suitable for human 
consumption (usually about 60 per cent of each 
whale) commands a higher price than the poorer 
quality meat suitable only for animal food. An av- 
erage sized minke whale will yield about 1, 300 kil- 
ograms of meat and 400 kilograms of blubber. The 
landed value of the product from one whale is, 
therefore, roughly 2,000 kroner or about $280. Ap- 
proximate current market prices for whale meat in 
Norway are: 2.50 kroner per kilogram for best 
steak, 2.00 kroner per kilogram for sausage meat 
and 1.40 kroner per kilogram for fox food. 


The catch of small whales from the Norwegian 
coast during the years 1938 to 1950, inclusive, is 
presented in the following table. The average an- 
nual catch for this thirteen-year period is about 
2,000 whales. It will be noted that the catch is not 
exclusively minke whales. Other small whales, 
chiefly killer whales and bottlenose whales are 
taken also. These two species are less desirable 
than the minke as the meat is of a poorer quality 
and must be used exclusively for animal food. It 
will also be noted that the large whales such as 
blue, finback and sei whales are not included in the 
catch although they are also taken along the Nor- 
wegian coast. Whalers are licensed to take either 
large whales or small whales but not both. 


Norwegian Minke Whaling 
1938 to 1950, inclusive (13 yrs.) 


1938-1950 Yearly Av. 


No. of licenses 3, 860 

No. of whales taken 
Minke 25,738 1,980 
Killer 347 Dit 
Bottlenose 710 54 
Others ts 9 
Total 26,908 2,070 


Hunting and catching minke whales is a highly 
skilled occupation. A successful minke whaler, be- 
sides being a good shot with the harpoon, must also 
have a knowledge of the behaviour and habits of his 
prey so that he may know the time and place to ex- 


Mr. Pike is a biologist on the staff of the 
Pacific Biological Station, Fisheries Research 


Board of Canada, Nanaimo, B.C. He has just 
returned from a visit to Norway. 


pect the animals during their summer migration 
and how to run up on the target without startling the 
animals. The search for minke whales requires 
keen eyes, as the blow is often imperceptible and 
only a small area of the back may be seen. Con- 
sequently, weather conditions are more important 
in minke whaling than in hunting the larger whales. 
The first harpoon is not always lethal and it is fre- 
quently necessary to kill the whales by means ofa 
second harpoon or by rifle shots. 


In common with its larger relatives, the fin- 
back and the sei whale, the minke whale is recog- 
nized by a dark slate or nearly black colour on the 
back, a distinct dorsal fin, ventral furrows, and 
characteristic white on the ventral surface. Un- 


like these other two more common species, its 
length seldom exceeds 30 feet, the whale bone is 
short and yellowish-white and it bears character- 
istic white bands on the outer surface of the flippers 
as shown in the photograph. 


The name ''minke'! 


Minke Whale Being Hauled Aboard. 


whale was introduced by Norwegian whalers near 
the beginning of the century and has been adopted by 
other whalers throughout the world. It also goes 
by a great variety of other names, which include: 
little piked whale, sharp-headed finner, lesser ror- 
qual, pollack whale and Davidson's whale. Strictly 
speaking,''Balaenoptera acutorostrata''refers to the 
North Atlantic form only. Its counterparts in other 
localities may be found in temperate and polar wa- 
ters throughout the world, including the Antarctic 
and coastal waters on both sides of the North At- 
lantic and North Pacific oceans. In the northern 
hemisphere minke whales seem to show a fairly 
regular migratory pattern, travelling north in the 
spring and summer months tofeed on herring, cape- 
lin or red feed and returning to temperate waters 
for pairing and calving in the fall and winter. 


Small fisheries for minke whales occur else- 
where besides Norway. The Japanese have con- 
ducted a similar whaling operation for many years, 
including in the catch; porpoises, killer whales, 
Baird beaked whales and other smaller cetaceans. 
The Russians also capture these small whales inthe 
North Pacific and Arctic. 


